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CHAP. I. 


1 CALL all the powers of time and chance, which 
ſeverally check us in our careers in this world, to 
bear me witneſs, that I could never yet get * my 
uncle Toby's amours, till this very moment, that my 
mother's curio/ity, as ſhe ſtated the affair, —or a differ - 
ent impulſe in her, as my father would have it—wiſh- 
ed her to take a peep at them through the key · hole. 

& Call it, my dear, by its right name, quoth my fa - 
ther, and look thro* the key -hole as long as you will.““ 

Nothing but the fermentation of that little ſubacid 
humour, which I have often ſpoken of, in my father's 
habit, could have vented ſuch an infinuation—he was 
however frank and generous in his nature, and at all 
times open to conviction ; ſo that he had ſcarce got 
to the laſt word of this ungracious retort, when Ys 
conſcience ſmote him. 

My mother was then conjugally ſwinging with her 
left arm twiſted under his right, in ſuch wile, that the 
inſide of her hand reſted upon the back of his—ſhe 
raiſed her fingers, and let them fall—at could ſcarce be 
called a tap; or if it was a tap—'twould have puzzled 
a caſuiſt to ſay, whether 'twas a tap of remonſtrance, 
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or a tap of confeſſion : my father, who was all ſenfi- 
bilities from head to foot, claſs'd it right—Conſcience 
redoubled her blow—he turn'd his Noe ſuddenly the 
other. way, and my mother ſuppoling his body was 
about to turn with it in order to move homewards, by 
a croſs moyement of her right leg, keeping her left as 
its centre, brought herſelf fo far in front, that as he 
turn'd his head, he met her eye Confuſion again! 
he ſaw a thouſand reaſons to wipe out the reproach, 
and as many to reproach himſelf a thin, blue, chill, 
pellucid chryſtal with all its humours ſo at reſt, the leaſt 
mote or fpeck of defire might have been ſeen at the 
bottom of it, had it exiſted—it did not—and how I 
happen to be ſo lewd myſelf, particularly a little be- 
fore the vernat and autumnal equmoxes——Heaven 
above kuows My mother—Madam—was ſo at no 
time, either by nature, by inſtitution, or example. 

A temperate current of blood ran orderly through 
her veins in all months of the year, and in all critical 
moments both of the day and night alike; nor did 
the fuperinduce the leaſt heat into her humours from 
the manual effervefcencies of devotional tracts. which 
having little or no meaning in them, nature is oft-times 
obliged to find one nd as for my father's exam- 
ple ! *rwas ſo far from being either aiding or OE 


thereunto, that *twas the whole bufinefs of his life 


to keep all fancies of that kind out of her head—Na- 
ture had done her part, to have ſpared him this trou- 
ble; and what was not a little inconſiſtent, my father 
knew it And here am I fitting, this 12th day of 
Auguſt, 1766, in a purple jerkin and yellow pair of 
ſlippers, without either wig or cap on, a moſt tragi- 


"comical completion of his prediction, . That I ſhould 


neither think nor act like any other man's child, up- 
on that very account.” a 

The miſtake of my father, was in attacking my mo- 
ther's motive, inſtead of the act itſelf; for certainly 
key- holes were made for other purpoſes; and confi- 
dering the act, as an act which interfered with a true 
propofition, and denied a key- hole to be what it was 
—it became a violation of nature; and was ſo far, you 
ſee, criminal, wy 
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It is for this reaſon, an' pleaſe your reverences, 
That key-holes are the occaſions of more fin and 
wickedneſs, than all other holes in this world put to- 


gether. | | 
Which leads me to my uncle Toby's amours. 


CHAP. II. 


HOUGH the corporal had been as good as 
his word in putting my uncle Toby's great ra- 
mallie - wig into pipes, yet the time was too ſhort to 
produce any great effects from it; it had lain many 
years ſqueezed up in the corner of his old campaign 
trunk; and as bad forms are not ſo eaſy to be got the 
better of, and the uſe of candle-ends not ſo well un- 
derſtood, it was not ſo pliable a buſineſs as one would 
have wiſhed, The corporal with cheary eye and both 
arms extended, had fallen back perpendicular from 
it a ſcore times, to inſpire it, if poſſible, with a bet. 
ter air Had SRE given a LEx it, *twould have 
coſt her lady ſhip a ſmile It curled every where but 
where the corporal would have it; and where a buckle 
or two, in his opinion, would have done it honour, he 
could as ſoon have raiſed the dead. 

Such it was—or rather ſuch would it have ſeemed 
upon any other brow ; but the ſweet look of goodneſs 
which ſat upon my uncle Toby's, aflimilated every thin 
around it ſo ſovereignly to itſelf, and Nature had 
moreover wrote GENTLEMAN with ſo fair a hand in 
every line of his countenance, that even his tarniſh'd 
gold-laced hat and huge cockade of flimſy taffeta be- 
came him ; and though not worth a button in them- 
ſelves, yet the moment my uncle Toby put them on, 
they became ſerious objects, and altogether ſeemed 
to have been picked up by the hand of Science to ſet 
him off to advantage. 

Nothing in this world could have co-operated more 
powerfully towards this, than my uncle Toby's blue 
and gold——had not Quantity in ſome meaſure been 
neceſſary to Grace : in a period of fifteen or ſixteen 
years ſince they had been made, by a total inactivity in 
my uncle Toby's life, for he ſeldom went further * 
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the bowling-green—his blue and gold had become ſo 
miſerably too trait for him, that it was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty the corporal was able to get him into 
them: the taking them up at the ſleeves, was of na 
advantage. They were laced however down 


the back, and at the ſeams of the ſides, c. in the 
mode of King William's reign ; and to ſhorten all de- 
ſcription, they ſhone ſo bright againſt the ſun that 
morning, and had ſo metallic and doughty an air with 
them, that had my uncle Toby thought of attacking 
in armour, nothing could have ſo well impoſed upon 
his imagination. | 

As for the thin ſcarlet breeches they had been un- 
ripp'd by the taylor between the legs, and left at fixes 
and ſevens 
Yes, Madam,—but let us govern our fancies. 
It is enough they were held impraticable the night 
before; and as there was no alternative in my uncle 
Toby's wardrobe, he ſallied forth in the red pluſh. 

The corporal had array*d himſelf in poor Le Fevre's 
regimental coat; and with his hair tuck'd up under 
his Montero-cap, which he had furbiſh'd up for the 
occaſion, march'd three paces diſtant from his maſter : 
a whiff of military pride had puffed out his ſhirt at 
the wriſt ; and upon that, in a black leather thong 
clipp'd into a taſſel beyond the knot, hung the cor- 
poral's ſtick—My uncle Toby carried his cane like a 


— 


Pl 
. looks well at leaſt, quoth my father to him · 
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AV uncle Toby turn'd his head more than once 
behind him, to ſee how he was ſupported by 


the corporal; and the corporal, as oft as he did it, 


gave a ſlight flouriſh with his ſtick - but not vapour- 
ingly; and with the ſweeteſt accent of moſt reſpectful 
encouragement, bid his honour © never fear.“ 

Now my uncle Toby did fear; and grievouſly too: 
he knew not (as my father had reproached him) ſo 
much as the right end of a woman from the — 

an 
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and therefore was never altogether at his eaſe near airy 
one of them—unleſs in ſorrow or diſtreſs : then infi 
nite was his pity ; nor would the moſt courteou 
knight of romance have gone further, at leaſt upon on . 
leg, to have wiped away a tear from a woman's eye; 
and yet excepting once that he was beguiled into-it by 
Mrs Wadman, he had never looked ſtedfaſtly into 
one ; and would often tell my father in the fimplicity 
of his heart, that it was almoſt (if not all out) as bad 
as talking bawdy | 

And ſuppoſe it is? my father would ſay. 


CHAP. Iv.” 


HE cannot, quoth my uncle Toby, halting, when 
8 they had marched up to within twenty paces of 
Mrs Wadman's door ſhe cannot, corporal, take it 
amiſs 66 | 
D — She will take it, an' pleaſe your honour, ſaid the 

corporal, juſt as the Jew's widow at Liſbon took it of 
my brother Tom. 

And how was that? quoth my uncle Toby, fac- 
ing quite about to the corporal. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, knows of Tom's 
misfortunes ; but this affair has nothing to do with 
them any further than this, That if Tom had not mar- 
ried the widow—or had it pleaſed God after their mar- 
riage, that they had but put pork into their ſauſages, 
the honeſt ſou] had never been taken out of his warm 
bed, and dragg'd to the inquifition——Tis a curſed 
place—added the corporal, ſhaking his head—when 
once a poor creature is in, he is in, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, for ever. i 

Tis very true, ſaid my uncle Toby, looking grave- 
ly at Mrs Wadman's houſe, as he ſpoke. 

Nothing, continued the 1 be ſo ſad as 
confinement for life —or ſo ſweet, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, as liberty. 


Nothing, Trim—ſaid my uncle Toby, muſing— 
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A thouſand or A my Father's moſt ſubtle begue, 
could not have ſaid. more for celibacy. 
0 WM... uncle Toby looked earneſtly towards his cot- 
15 his bowling-green. by 
e corporal had unwarily conjured up the ſpirit of 

calculation with his wand; and he had nothing to do, 

but to conjure him down again with his ſtory, and in 

this form of exorciſm, moſt r did the 
corporal do it. 
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CHAP. v. 


0 8 Tom? 8 ice an pleaſe your honour, was cafy 
M —and the weather warm——it put him upon 
thinking ſeriouſly of ſettling himſelf in the world; and 
as it fel j out about that time, that a Jew, who kept a 


ſauſage 
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1 in the ſame ſtreet, had the ill luck to die 


of a ſtrangury, and leave his widow in poſſeſſion of a 
rouſing trade Tom thought 71 every body in Liſ- 
bon was doing the beſt he could deviſe for himſelf) 
there could be no harm in offeriag her his ſervice to 
carry it on: ſo, without any introduction to the wi- 
dow, except that of buying a pound of ſauſages at her 
ſhop—Tom ſet out counting the matter thus within 
himſelf, as he walked along; that, let the worſt come 
of it that could, he ſhould at leaſt get a pound of ſau- 
ſages for their worth—but, if things went well, he 
ſhould be fet up; inaſmuch as he ſhould. get not only 
a pound of ſauſages —but a wife and a ſauſage - ſhop, 
an” pleaſe your honour, into the bargain. | 

Every ſervant in the family, from high to low, wiſh- 
ed Tom ſucceſs; and I can fancy, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, I ſce him this moment with his white dimity 
m—_— and breeches, and hat a little Ac 4 
paſſing jollily along the ftreet, ſwinging his ſtick, wi 
a — and a chearful word for yy he met: 
But, alas! Tom! thou ſmileſt no more, cried the cor- 
E on one ſide of him upon the ground, as 

he apoſtrophized him in his dungeon. 

Poor fellow! faid my uncle Toby, feelingly. 
He was an honeſt, light-hearted lad, an' 2 your 
honour, as ever blood warm'd— 

ben he reſembled thee, Trim, ſaid my uncle 


Toby, rapidly. | 
The bluſhed down to his fingers ende—a 
tear of ſentimental baſſifulneſ another af gratitude 
to my uncle Toby—and a tear of ſorrow for his bro- 
ther's misfortunes, ſtarted into his eye, and ran ſweet- 
ly down his cheek together; my uncle Toby's kindled, 
as one lamp does at another; and taking hold of the 
breaſt of Trim's coat (which had been that of Le 
Fevre's) as if to eaſe his lame leg, but in reality to 
gratify a finer feeling—he ſtood filent for a minute 
and a half; at the end of which he took his hand a- 
way, and the corporal making a bow, went on with his 


ſtory of his brother and the Jew's widow. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


| HEN Tom, an' pleaſe your honour, got to 
the ſhop, there was no body in it, but a poor 
negro girl, with a bunch of white feathers ſlightly tied 
to the end of a long cane, flapping away flies not 
killing them Tis a pretty picture! ſaid my uncle 
Toby —ſhe had ſuffered perſecution,' Trim, and had 
learned mercy——— | 
he was good, an' pleaſe your honour, from na- 
ture as well as from hardſhips; and there are circum- 
ſtances in the ſtory of that poor friendleſs flut, that 
would melt a heart of ſtone, ſaid Trim, and ſome diſ- 
mal winter's evening, when your honour is in the hu- 
mour, they ſhall be told you with the reſt of Tom's 
ſtory, for it makes a part of i 
Then do not forget, 'Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. 
A negro has a foul? an' pleaſe your honour, ſaid 
the corporal (doubtingly 
1 am not much verſed, corporal, quoth my uncle 
Toby, in things of that kind; but I ſuppoſe, God 
would not leave him without one, any more than thee 
or me l 
It would be putting one ſadly over the head of 
another, quoth the corporal. | 
It would be ſo; ſaid my uncle Toby. * 
an* pleaſe your honour, is a black wench to be uſed 
worſe than a white one? 
T can give no reaſon, ſaid my uncle Toby—— _ 
— Only, cried the corporal, ſhaking his head, be- 
cauſe ſhe has no one to ſtand up for her 
—'Tis that very thing, Trim, quoth my uncle To- 
by, which recommends her to protetion—and her 
brethren with her; *tis the fortune of war which has 


put the whip into her hands zow—where it may be 


hereafter, heaven knows but be it where it will, the 
brave, Trim! will not, uſe it unkindly. * 

— God forbid, ſaid the corporal. 

Amen, reſponded my uncle” Toby, laying his hand 
upon his heart. Wann The 


* 
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The corporal returned to his tory, and went on 
but with an embarraſſment in doing it, which here 
and there a reader, in this world, will not be able 


to comprehend ; for by the many ſudden tranfi- 
tions all along, from one kind and cordial paſſion to 
another, in getting thus far on his way, he had loſt 
the ſportable key of his voice which gave ſenſe 
and ſpirit te his tale: he attempted twice to re- 
ſume it, but could not pleaſe himſelf ; ſo giving a 
ſtout hem! to rally back the retreating ſpirits, and 
aiding Nature at the ſame time with his left arm a- 
Limbo on one fide, and with his right a little extend- 
ed, ſupporting her on the other, the corporal got as 
near the note as he could; and in that attitude, con- 
tinued his ſtory. 


C HAP. VII. 


8 Tom, an' pleaſe your honour, had ao buſineſs 

at that time with the Mooriſh girl, he paſſed 
on into the room beyond, to talk to the Jew's widow 
about love and his pound of ſauſages z and 
being, as I had told your honour, an open, cheary- 
hearted lad, with his character wrote in his looks and 
carriage, he took a chair, and without much apology, 
but with great civility at the ſame time, placed it cloſe 
to her at 2 table, and ſat down. 

There is nothing ſo awkward, as courting a wo- 
man, an' pleaſe your honour, whilſt ſhe is making 
ſauſages So Tom began a diſcourſe upon 
them; firſt gravely, —as, * How they were made 
with what meats, herbs and ſpices — Then 
a little gayly——as, © With what ſkins——and if 
they never burſt Whether the largeſt were not 
the beſt and fo on——taking care only, as he 
went along, to ſeaſon what he had to ſay upon ſau- 
fages, rather under, than over ;—that he might have 
* to act in?: | 

t was owing to the neglect of that recaution, 
ſaid my uncle Toby, mo his hand — — ſhoul- 
der, that Count de la Motte loſt the battle of Wynen- 
dale ; he preſſed too ſpeedily into the wood ; which if 
he 
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he bad not done, Lille had not fallen into our hands, 
nor Ghent and Bruges, which both followed her exams 

le; it was ſo late in the year, continued my uncle 
oby, and fo terrible a ſeaſon came on, that if things 
had not fallen out as they did, our troops muſt have 


periſhed i in the open held. 
hy therefore may not battles, an' pleaſe your 
honour, as well as marriages, be made in heaven! — 


My uncle Toby muſed. 
eli igion inclined him to ſay one thing, and his high 


idea of military ſkill tempted him to ſay another; fo 


- being able to frame a reply exactly to his mind— 
— Toby ſaid — at all; and the corporal 
ned his tory. © 
As Tom perceived, an' pleaſe your honour, that he 
gained 8 and that all he had ſaid upon the ſub- 
EF of A uſages was kindly taken, he went on to help 


her a little i in making them Firſt, by x ng hold of 


the ring of the ſauſage, whilſt ſhe ſtroaked the forced 
meat down with her hand then by cutting the ſtrings 
into proper lengths, and holding them 1n his hand, 
whilft ſhe took them out, one by one—then by put- 


| ting them acroſs her mouth, that ſhe might take them 


out as ſhe wanted them—and fo on from little to more 
till at laſt he adventured to tie the Fange himſelf, 


whilſt ſhe held the ſnout, 


Now, a widow, an* pleaſe your honour, always 


. chuſes a ſecond huſband as unlike the firft as the can: 


ſo the affair was more than half ſettled in her . 
before Tom mentioned it. 

She made a feint, however, of e 
ſnatching up a pg” Tom inftantly Jaid hold o 


But ſecing Tom's kid more griſtle in it- 
She ſigned the capitulation and Tom ſealed i it; 
and there was an end of the matter. 


CHAP. VIII. 


l. womankind, hittnuet Trim, ( — 
upon his ſtory) from the higheſt to the lowe 
an' pleaſe your honour, love jokes; the difficulty is to 


know 
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Wenn they chuſe to have them cut; and there is 
no knowing that, but by trying, as we do with our ar- 
tillery in the field, by raiſing or letting down their 
'breaches, till we hit the marx. 

———[ like the compariſon, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
better than the thing itſelf 

'——Becauſe your honour, yu the corperaly loves 
glory more than pleaſure. 

II hope, Trim, anſwered m nodle Toby, I love 
mankind more than either; and as the knowledge of 
arms tends ſo apparently to the good and quiet of the 
world—and particularly that branch of it which we have 

ctiſed together in our bowling«green, has no object 

to ſhorten the ſtrides of AmziTion, and entrench 
the lives and fortunes of the Few, from the plunderings 
of the many—whenever that drum beats in our ears, I 
truſt, corporal, we ſhall neither of us want ſo much 
— and fellow · feeling as to face about and march. 
this, my uncle Toby faced about, 

3 9 von y, as at * head of his company 
and the faithful corporal, ſhouldering his ſtick, and 
ſtriking his hand upon his coat-ſkirt, as he took his 
firſt tep—marched cloſe behind him down the avenue. 

— Now what can their two noddles be about? cri- 
ed my father to my mother by all that's ſtrange, 
they are beſieging Mrs Wadman in form, and are 
marchin round her houſe to mark out the lines of 
circumva — | 
2 I-dere ſays quoth my mother—But top, dear Sir, 
 —for what my mother dared to ſay upon the oecaſi- 
on—and what my father did ſay upon it—with her 
replies and his rejoinders; ſhall be read, peruſed, para- 

raſed, commented, and diſcanted upon—or, to ſay 

it all in a word, ſhall be thumb'd over by Poſterity in 

a chapter apart—1I ſay, by Poſterity—and care not, 
if I repeat the word again—for what has this book 
'done more than the Legatipn of Moſes, or the Tale 
of n Tub, that it may not ſwim down the gutter of 
Time along with them: 

I will not argue the matter: Time waſtes too faſt: 
every letter I trace tells me with what rapidity Life fol. 
you wy peo; the days and hours of it, more precious, 
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my dear Jenny than the rubies about thy neck, are 
flying over our heads, like light clouds of a windy day, 
never to return more—every thing preſſes en—whilt 
thou art twiſting that lock, —ſce! it grows grey; and 
every time [ kit thy hand, to bid adieu, and every ab- 
ſence which follows it, are preludes to that eternal ſe- 
Paration which we are ſhortly to make. 

Heaven have mercy upon us both! 
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OW, for what the world thinks of that ejacula- 
tion—LI would not give a groat. 


CHAP. X. 


Y mother had gone with her left arm twiſted 
in my father's right, till they had got to the 
fatal angle of the old garden wall where Dr Slop was 
overthrown by Obadiah on the coach-horſe : as this 
was directly oppoſite to the front of Mrs Wadman's 
Houſe, when my father came to it, he gave a look a- 
croſs; and ſeeing my uncle Toby and the corporal 
within ten paces of the door, he turned about ——— 
« Let us juſt ſtop a moment, quoth my father, and 
ſee with what ceremonies my brother Toby and his 
man Trim make their firſt entry it will not 
detain us, added my father, a ſingle minute. 
No matter, if it be ten minutes, quoth my mother. 

It will not detain us half a one, ſaid my 


father. 
The corporal was juſt then ſetting in with the ſtory 

of his brother Tom and the Jew's widow : the ſtory 

vent on—and on—it had epiſodes in it—it came back, 

and went on—and on again; there was no end of it 

the reader found it very long 

G help my father ! he piſh'd fifty times at e- 

very new attitude, and gave the corporal's ſtick, with 

all its flouriſhings and danglings, to as many devils as 

choſe to accept of them. 

When iſſues of events like theſe my father is waiting 


for, are hanging in the ſcales of fate, the mind has the 
advantage 
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advantage of changing the principle of expectation 
| three times, without which it would not have power 
to ſee it out. | | 
_ Curioſity governs the i moment; and the ſecond 
moment is all economy, to juſtify the expence of the 
firſt—and for the third, fourth, fifth, and fixth mo- 
ments, and ſo on to the day of judgment tis a point 
of HoxnouR, | 
I need not be told, that the ethic writers have aſ- 
ſigned this all to Patience; but that Via run, methinks, 
has extent of dominion ſufficient of her own, and 
enough to do in it, without invading the few diſ- 
mantled caſtles which Hoxovs has left him upon the 
My father ſtood it out as well as he could with 
theſe three auxiliaries to the end of 'Trim's ſtory ; and 
from thence to the end of my uncle Toby's panegyric 
upon arms, in the chapter following it ; when ſeeing, 
that inſtead of marching up to Mrs Wadman's door, 
they both faced about and marched down the avenue, 
diametrically oppoſite to his expectation he broke 
dodut at once with that little ſubacid ſourneſs of hu- 
mour which, in certain fituations, diſtinguiſhed his 
character from that of all other men. 


CHAP. XI. 


ce N what can their two noddles be 
about:?“ cried my father - & c. 


I dare ſay, ſaid my mother, they are making for- 


tifications 
Not on Mrs Wadman's premiſes! cried my fa- 
ther, ſtepping bacx | 


I ſuppoſe not, quath my mother. 

I wiſh, ſaid my father, raiſing his voice, the whole 
ſcience of fortification at the devil, with all its trum- 
pery of ſaps, mines, blinds, gabions, ſauſſe-brays and 
CuUVvetteg—— 27 

— They are fooliſh things—ſfaid my mother. 

Now ſhe had a way, which, by the bye, I would 
this moment give away my purple jerkin, and my 
yellow ſlippers into the bargain, 1t-ſame of your re- 

Vor. II. 2 verences 
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verences would imitate———and that was, never to 
refuſe her affent and conſent to any propoſition my 
father laid before her, merely becauſe ſhe did not un- 
derſtand it, or had no ideas to the principal word or 
term of art, upon which the tenet or propoſition roll- 
ed. She contented herſelf with doing all that her 
godfathers and godmothers promiſed for her——but 
no more; and fo would go on uſing a hard word 
twenty years · together and replying to it too, if it 
was a verb, in all its moods and tenſes, without giving 
herſelf any trouble to enquire about it. 

This was an eternal ſource of miſery to my father, 
and broke the neck, at the firſt ſetting out, of more 
good dialogues between them, than could have done 
the moſt petulant contradition—the few which ſur- 
vived were the better for the cuvetter. 

* "They are fooliſh things,” ſaid my mother. 
 — Particularly the cuvettes, replied my father, 

?Twas enough—he taſted the ſweet of triumph 
and went on. | 
| Not that they are, properly ſpeaking, Mrs 
Wadman's premiſes, ſaid my father, partly correQing 
himſelf—becauſe ſhe is but tenant for life | 
That makes a great difference—ſaid my mos» 


ther 

— In. a fooPs head, replied my father | 

Unleſs ſhe ſhould happen to have a child—ſaid my 
| mother- 3 | 
hut ſhe muſt perſuade my brother Toby firſt te 

get her one | 

—To be ſure, Mr Shandy, quoth my mother. 

— Though if it comes to perſuaſion—ſaid my fa - 
ther——Lord have mercy upon them. 

Amen: ſaid my mother, piano. 

Amen: cried my father, forti//ime. 

Amen: ſaid my mother again——but with ſuch a 
ſighing cadence of perſonal pity at the end of it, as diſ- 
comfited every fibre about my father he inſtantly 
took out his almanack: but before he could untie it, 
Yorick's congregation coming out of church, became 
a full. anſwer to one half of his buſineſs with it—and 
my mother telling him it was a a - 
I im 


PP 
him as little in doubt, as to the other part He put 
his almanack into his pocket. 2 * 
The firſt lord of the treaſury, thinking of aways and 
means, could not have returned home, with a more 
embarraſſed look. | 


E HAN NIL 


PON looking back from the end of the laſt chap- 
ter, and ſurveying the texture of what has been 

wrote, it is neceſſary, that upon this page and the 
five following, a good quantity of heterogeneous mat- 
ter be inſerted, to keep up that juſt balance betwixt 
wiſdom and folly, without which a book would not 
hold together a 1 year: nor is it a poor creeping: 
digreſſion (which, but for the name of, à man might 
continue as well going on in the king's high-way) 
which will do the buſineſs—no; if it is to be a digreſ- 
ſion, it muſt be a good friſky one, and upon a friſky 
ſubject too, where neither the horſe or his rider are to 
be caught, but by rebound ; 

The only difficulty, is raiſing powers ſuitable to the 
nature of the ſervice : FAxcy is capricious Wir 
muſt not be ſearched for—and PI EASA VTR TY (goods 
natured ſlut as ſhe is) will not come in at a call, was 

an empire to be laid at her feet. 
Ihe beſt way for a man, is to ſay his prayers— 

Only if it puts him. in mind of his infirmities and 
defects, as well ghoſtly as bodily for that purpoſe, 
he will find himſelf rather worſe, after he has ſaid 
them, than before—for other purpoſes, better. 

For my own part, there is not a way, either moral or 
mechanical under heaven, that I could think of, which 
1 have not taken with myſelf in this caſe ; ſometimes 
by addreſſing myſelf directly to the ſoul herſelf, and 
arguing the point over and over again with her, upon 
the extent of her own faculties —— 

II never could make them an inch the wider 

Then, by changing my ſyſtem, and trying what 
could be made of it upon the body, by temperance, 
ſoberneſs and chaſtity: Theſe are good, quoth I, in 


themſelves—they are good, abſolutely ;——they are 
Q 2 good, 


* 
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„relatively; — they are for health they 
. for happineſs in 9 are good 
for happineſs in the next 

In ſhort, they were good for every thing but the 
thing wanted; and there they were good for nothing, 
but to leave the ſoul juſt as heaven made it: as for 
the theological virtues of faith and hope, they give it 
courage; put then that ſnivelling virtue of Meekneſs 
(as my father would always call it) takes it quite a- 
way again, ſo you are exactly where you ſtarted. 

Now, in all common and ordinary caſes, there is no- 
thing which I have found to anſwer ſo well as this — 

— Certainly, if there is any dependence upon Logic, 
and that I am not blinded by ſelf- love, there muſt be 
ſomething of true genius abont me, merely upon this 
ſymptom of it, that I do not know what envy is: for 

never do I hit upon any invention or device which 

tendeth to the furtherance of good writing, but I in- 

ſtantly make it public; willing that all mankind ſhould 
write as well as myſelf. 1 

* 8 they certainly will, when they think as 

little. 


'CHH P. XIII. 


Ow in ordinary caſes, that is, when I am onl 
ſtupid, and the thoughts riſe heavily and — 
mmous through my i 
Or that I am got, I know not how, into a cold un- 
metaphorical vein of infamous writing, and cannot 
take a plumb- lift out of it for »zy ſou! ; ſo muſt he o- 
bliged to go on writing like a Dutch commentator to 

the end of the chapter, unleſs ſomething be done 
I never ſtand conferring with pen and ink one 
moment; for if a pinch of ſnuff, or a ſtride or two 
acroſs the room, will not do the buſineſs for me—LTI 
take a razor at once; and having tried the edge of it 
upon the palm of my hand, without further ceremony, 
except that of firſt lathering my beard, I ſhave it off; 
taking care only if Io leave a hair, that it be not a 
gray one: this done, I change my ſhirt—put on a bet- 
ter coat ſend for my laſt wig—put wy topaz ring 
upon 


fi 2.0 E ſelf fron 
upon my finger; and, in a wor rels myſelf from 
— end a = aches of me, after my beſt faſhion. 
Now the devil in hell muſt be in it, if this does 
not do; for confider, Sir, as every man chooſes to be 
preſent at the ſhaving of his own beard (though there 
is no rule without an exception) and unvoidably fits 
over againſt himſelf the whole time it is doing, in cafe 
ke has a hand in it——the Situation, like all others, 
has notions of her own to put into the brain 
-I maintain it, the conceits of a rough-bearded 
man, are ſeven years more terſe and juvenile for one 
ſingle operation; and if they did not run a riſk of 
being quite ſhaved away, might be carried up by con- 
tinual ſhavings, to the higheſt pitch of ſublimity 
How Homer could write with ſo long a beard, I 
don't know———and as it makes againſt my hypo- 
_ J as little care But let us return to the 
toilet. C35" £ 
Lupovicus SorBONENSis, makes this entirely an 
affair of the body («ory Tpx;) as he calls it— 
but he is deceived : the ſoul and body are joint-ſharers 
in every thing they get : A, man cannot dreſs, but his 
ideas get clothed at the ſame time; and if he dreſſes 
like a gentleman, every one of them ſtands preſented 
to his imagination, genteelized along with him ſo 
that he has nothing to do, but take his pen, and write 
like himſelf. 0 | 
For this cauſe, when your honours and reverences 
would know whether I write clean and fit to be read, 
you will be able to judge full as well by looking into 
my. Laundreſs's bill, as my book: there was one ſingle 
month in which I can make it appear, that I dirtied 
one and thirty ſhirts with clean writing ; and after 
all, was more abuſed, curſed, criticiſed, and confound- 
ed, and had more myſtic heads ſhaken at me, for what 
I had wrote in that one month, than in all the other 
months of that year put together. | 
— But their honours and reverences had not ſeen 
my bills, 3 CEL, 


Q z CHAP. 
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C HAP. XIV. 
A 5 never had any intention of beginning the 
Digreſſion, 1 am making all this preparation 

for, till I come to the 15th chapter I have this 
chapter to put to whatever uſe I think proper I 
have twenty this moment ready for it I could write 
my chapter of Button-holes in it 

Or my chapter of Piſhes, which ſhould follow 
them | 

Or my chapter of Knots, in caſe their reverences 
have done with them—they might lead me into miſ- 
chief: the ſafeſt way is to follow the tract of the 
learned, and raiſe objections againſt what I have been 
writing, tho? I declare beforehand, I know no more 
than my heels how to anſwer them. pe. 
And firſt, it may be ſaid, there is a pelting kind of 
therſitical ſatire, as black as the very ink 'tis wrote 
with—(and, by the bye, whoever ſays fo, is indebted 
to the muſter-maſter general of the Grecian army, 
for ſuffering the name of ſo ugly and foul-mouth'd a 
man as Therſites to continue upon his roll-—-for it has 
- furniſhed him with an epithet )—in theſe productions 
he will urge, all the perſonal waſhings and ſcrubbings 
upon earth do a ſinking genius no 2 of good - but 
juſt the contrary, inaſmuch as the dirtier the fellow 
is, the better generally he ſucceeds in it. 
- To this, I have no other anſwer—at leaſt ready 
but that the archbiſhop of Benevento wrote his naſty 
Romance of the Galatea, as all the world knows, in 
a purple coat; waiſtcoat, and purple pair of breeches ; 
and that the penance ſet him, of writing a commenta- 
ry upon the book of the Revelations, as ſevere as it 
was looked upon by one part of the world, was far 
from being deemed ſo by the other, upon the ſingle 
account of that inveſtment. 

Another objection to all this remedy, is its want 
of univerſality ; foraſmuch as the ſhaving part of it, 


upon which ſo much ſtreſs is laid, by an unalterable. 


law of nature, excludes oue half of the ſpecies entirely 
from 


2447 ), 
from its uſe : all I can fay is, that female writers, 
whether of England, or of France, mult &en go with- 


1 


out i 
As for the Spaniſh ladies I am in no ſort of 


diſtr CS nnm—_— | 
CH AP. XV. 


* 


HE fifteenth chapter is come at laſt; and brings 
nothing with it but a fad fignature of How 
our pleaſures ſlip from under us in this-world !*? 

For in talking of my digreſſion I declare be- 
fore heaven I have made it! What a ſtrange creature 
is mortal man! ſaid ſhe, 

*Tis very true, ſaid I—but *twere better to get all 
theſe things out of our heads, and return to my uncle 


Toby. 
c HA f. XVI 


WII. EN my uncle Toby and the coporal had 
marched down to the bottom of the avenue, 
they recollected their buſineſs lay the other way; fo 
they faced about, and marched up ftraight to Mrs 
Wadman's door. $8 

I warrant your honour ; ſaid the corporal, touch - 
ing his Montero-cap with his hand, as he paſſed him 
in order to give a knock at the door—My uncle To- 
by, contrary to his invariable way of treating his faith - 
ful ſervant, ſaid nothing good or bad: the truth was, 
he had not altogether marſhalled his ideas; he wiſhed 
for another conference, and as the corporal was mount 
ing up the three ſteps before the door he hemm'd 
twice——a portion of my uncle Toby's moſt modeſt 
ſpirits fled, at each expulſion, towards the corporal ; 
he ſtood with the rapper of the door ſuſpended for a 
full minute in his hand, he ſcarce knew why. - Bridget 
ſtood perdue within, with her finger and her thumb 
upon the latch, benumbed with expectation; and Mrs 
Wadman, with an eye ready to be deflowered again, 
ſat breathleſs behind the window-curtain of her bed- 


chamber, watching their approach. | 
| Trim! 


Y tt F 
= Trim! faid my uncle Toby—but as he articulated 
the word, the minute expired, and Trim let fall the 
rapper. 
My uncle Toby, perceiving that all hopes of a con- 
ference were knock d on the head by it——whiſtled 


Lillabullero. | 
C HAP. XVII. 


8 Mrs Bridget's finger and thumb were upon 
the latch, 33 did not knock as K. as 
perchance your honour's taylor I might have 
taken my example ſomething nearer home; 2 I owe 
mine ſome five and twenty pounds at leaſt, and wonder 
at the man's patience 
— But this is nothing at all to the world : only "tis 

a curſed thing to be in debt; and there ſeems to-be a 
fatality in the 1 of ſome poor princes, par · 
ticularly thoſe of our houſe, which no economy can 
bind down in irons ; for my own part, I am perſuaded 


there is not any one prince, prelate, pope, or poten- 
tate, great or {mall upon earth, more defirous in his 


heart of keeping ftraight with the world than I am— 
or who takes more likely means for it. I never give 
above half a guinea—or walk with boots—or cheap- 
en b lay out a ſhilling upon a band - box 
the year round; and for the ſix months I am in the 
country, I am upon fo ſmall a ſcale, that with all the 
temper in the world, I outdo Rouſſeau, a bar 
ength—for I keep neither man, or boy, or horſe, or 
cow, or dog, or cat, or any thing that can eat or 
drink, except a thin poor piece of a veſtal (to keep 
my fire in) and who has generally as bad an appetite 
as myſelf— but if you think this makes a philoſopher 
of me I would not, my good people! give a ruſh for 
your judgments. 
True philoſophy——But there is no treating the 
ſubje& whilſt my uncle is 2 Lillabullero. 


—Let us go into the houſe. 


CHAP. 


= 


CHAP! 
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—You ſhall ſee the very place, Madam; ſaid my 
uncle Toby. x 

Mrs Wadman bluſh'd—look'd towards the door— 
turn'd pale—bluſh'd lightly again 
natural colour bluſhed worſe than ever; 
which, for the ſake of the unlearned reader, I trau; 
ſlate thus: 

46 Ld! cannot look at it | 
What would the world ſay if I hold at it? 
1 ſhould drop down if I lok'd at | 
1 wiſh I could bool at it 
There can be no ſin in looking at it. 
& will hook at it.” 


" Whilſt all this was ron through Mrs Wad- 


man's imagination, my uncle Toby had riſen from the 
Jopha, and got to the other ſide of the 2 
to give Trim an order about it in the paſſage 8 

— * 2 * * * * Ss 
* l believe it is in the garret, ſaid my uncle 
Toby II ſaw it there, an' pleaſe your honour, this 
mornings anſwered Trim Eben Pr'ythee, ſtep di- 


realy for it, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, zud bring it 


into the parlour. | 
The corporal did not approve of the orders, but 


moſt chearfully obeyed them. The firſt was not an 
act of his will the ſecond was; ſo he put on his 
Montero-cap, and went as faſt as his lame knee would 
let him. My uncle Toby returned into the parlour, 
and fat himſelf down again upon the ſopha. 

ou ſhall lay your finger upon the place—ſaid 
my uncle Toby! will not touch it, however, quoth 


Mrs Wadman to herſelf. 
This 


recovered her 


F 
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This requires a ſecond tranſlation;—it ſhews what 
little knowledge is got by mere words—we muſt go 
up to the firſt ſprings. 2 

- Now, in order to clear up the miſt which hangs up- 
on theſe three pages, I muſt endeavourto be as * as 
poſlible mylelf. | 

Rub your hands thrice acrofs your foreheads—blow 
your noſes—cleanſe your emunQories——ſneeze, my 
good people !—God bleſs you 

Now give me all the help you can. 


CHAP. XXI. 
As there are fifty different ends (counting all ends 


in—as well civil as religious) for which a wo- 
man takes a huſband, ſhe firſt ſets about and carefully 
weighs, then ſeparates and diſtinguiſhes in her mind, 
which of all that number of ends is hers: then by 
diſcourſe, enquiry, argumentation and inference, ſhe 
inveſtigates and finds out whether ſhe has got hold of 
the right one——and if ſhe has——then, by pulling 
It gently this way and that way, ſhe further forms a 
ju gment, whether it will not break in the draw- 


ing. 
Erbe imagery under which Slawkenbergius impreſ- 
ſes this upon his reader's fancy, in the beginning of his 
third Decad, is ſo ludicrous, that the honour I bear 
the ſex, will not ſuffer me to quote it—otherwile tis 
not deſtitute of humour. 

« She firſt, ſaith Slawkenbergius, ſtops the aſs, and 
Holding his halter in her left hand (left he ſhould get 
away) ſhe thruſts her right hand into the very bottom 
of his pannier to ſearch for it—For what ! you'll 
not know the ſooner, quoth Slawkenbergius, for in- 
terrupting me | 

&« I have nothing, good lady, but empty bottles ;” 
ſays the aſs. wy 

“I am loaded with tripes;” ſays the ſecond. 

—And thou art little better, quoth ſhe to the third; 
for nothing is there in thy panniers but trunk-hoſe and 
pantoufles—and ſo to the fourth and fifth, going on 


one by one through the whole ſtring, till 'coming 2» 
| f the 
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the aſs which carries it, ſhe turns the pannier upſide 
down, looks at it—conſiders t—ſamples it—meaſures 
it—ftretches it—wets it—dries it. then takes h r 


teeth both to the warp and weft of it 
— Of what? for the love of Chriſt ! 
I am determined, anſwered Slawkenbergius, that 
all the powers upon earth ſhall never wring that ſe- 


cret from my breaſt. 
c HAP. XXII. 


E live in a world beſet on all ſides with myſte- 
ries and riddles and ſo *tis no mat · 
ter elſe it ſeems ſtrange, that Nature, who 
makes every thing ſo well to anſwer its deſtination, 
and ſeldom or never errs, unleſs for paſtime, in giving 
ſach forms and aptitudes to whatever paſles throu 
her hands, that whether ſhe defigns for the ploug 
the caravan, the cart—or whatever other creature the 
models, be it but an aſs's foal, you are ſure to have the 
thing you wanted ; and yet at the ſame time ſhould 
ſo eternally bungle it as ſhe does, in making fo ſimple 
a thing as a married man. \ , | 
Whether it is in the choice of the clay—or that it 
is frequently ſpoiled in the baking; by an exceſs of 
which a huſband may turn out too cruſty (you know) 
on one hand or not enaugh ſo, through defect of 
heat, on the other—or whether this great Artificer is 
not ſo attentive to the little Platonic exigencies of that 
part of the ſpecies, for whoſe uſe ſhe is fabricating hir 
— or that her Ladyſhip ſometimes ſcarce knows what 
ſort of a huſband will do—I know not; we will diſ- 
courſe about it after ſupper. | 
It is enough, that neither the obſervation itſelf, or 
the reaſoning upon it, are at all to the purpoſe—but 
rather HTK, | it; ſince, with regard to my uncle Toby's 
fitneſs for the marriage ſtate, nothing was ever better: 
ſhe had formed him of the beſt and kindhelt clay had 
temper'd it with her own milk, and breathed into it the 
ſweeteſt ſpirit—ſhe had made him all gentle, generous 
and humane——ſhe had fill'd his heart with truſt and 
| conhdence, 


reſts in the Pn NON doing t 
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confidence, and diſpoſed every paſſage which led to 
it, for the communication of the tendereſt offices 
ſhe had moreover conſidered the other cauſes for which 
matrimony was ordained 


And accordingly * * * @ 
93 + 'D = * * 2 * 
* * * . * * 
* © *_ | 
The poxAriox was not defeated by my uncle To- 
by's wound. 


Now this laſt article was ſomewhat apocryphal ; 


8 and the devil, who is the great diſturber of our faiths 


in this world, had raiſed ſcruples in Mrs Wadman's 
brain about it ; and like a true devil as he Was, had 
done his own work at the fame time, by turning my 
uncle Toby's virtue thereupon into nothing but empty 
bottles, tripes, trunk-hoſe, and pantoufies. 


CE 32 AMIE 

M* Bridget had pawn'd all the little ſtock of 
— I a poor chambermaid was worth in the 
world, that ſhe would get to the bottom of the affair 
in ten days; and it was built upon one of the moſt 
conceſſible po/tulatum in nature: namely, that whilſt 
my uncle Toby was making love to her miſtreſs, the 
corporal could find nothing better to do, than make 
love to her—* And Pl let him as much as he will,” 

ſaid Bridget, © to get it out of him.” 
Friendſhip has two garments; an outer, and an 
under one. Bridget was ſerving her miſtreſs's inter- 
K. thing which moſt 
pleaſed herſelf in the other; ſo had as many ſtakes 
depending upon my uncle Toby's wound, as the de- 


vil himſelf— Mrs Wadman had but one——and as it 


Mbly might be her laſt (without diſcouraging Mrs 
ridget, or diſcrediting her talents) was determined to 
play 1 a cards herſelf. 


She wanted not encouragement : a child might have 
look'd into his hand—there was ſuch a plainneſs and 
Ry. x _ his playing out what trumps he had— 

with 


e 
with ſaci an unmiſtruſting ignorance of the ten- ace 
and ſo naked and — did he ſit upon the ſame 
ſopha with widow Wadman, that a generous heart 
would have wept to have won the game of him. 

Let us drop the metaphor. 


C HAP. XXIV. 


— A ND the ſtory too—if you pleaſe: for though 
I have all along been haſtening towards this 
art of it, with ſo much earneſt defire, as well know- 
ing it to be the choiceſt morſel of what I had to offer 
to the world, yet now that I am got to it, any one is 
welcome to take my pen, and go on with the ftory 
for me that will ſee the difficulties of the deſcrip- 
tions I am going to give——and feel my want of 
powers. . ' | 
It is one comfort at leaſt to me, that I loſt ſome 
fourſcore ounces of blood this week, in a moſt uncriti- 
cal fever, which attacked me at the beginning of this 
chapter; ſo that I have ſtill ſome hopes remaining, it 
may be more in the ſerous or globular parts of the 
blood, than in the ſubtle aura of the brain be it 
which it will—an Invocation can do no hurt—and I 
leave the affair entirely to the invoked, to inſpire or to 
inject me according as he ſees good. 


Tus INVOCATION. 


ENTLE Spirit of ſweeteſt humour, who erft 

didſt fit upon the eaſy pen of my beloved Ctr. 
YANTES ; Thou who glided'ſt daily through his lat- 
tice, and turned'ſt the twilight of his priſon into noon» 
day brightneſs by thy preſence——tingedſ his little 
urn of water with heaven-ſent Nectar, and all the 
time he wrote of Sancho and his maſter, didſt caft thy 
myſtic mantle o'er his wither'd “ ſtump, and wide ex- 
tended it to all the evils of his lift 


— LN 


He loſt his hand at the battle of Lepanto. 


— 
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= —Toz i in hither, I beſeech thee !—behold theſe 
Teaches they are all I have in the world—that 


iteous rent was given them at Lyons.—— 

My ſhirts! ſee what a deadly Chiſm has happened 
amongſt *em—for the laps arc in Lombardy, and the 
reſt of 'em here-—I never had but fix, — cunning 


| g'ply of a laundreſs at Milan cut me off the fore- 


aps of five—To do her juſtice, ſhe did it with ſome 
eonſideration for I was returning out of Italy. 
And yet, notwithſtanding all this, and a piſtol tin- 
der-box which was, moreover, filch'd from me at 
Sienna, and twice that I paid five Pauls for two hard 
eggs, once at Raddicoffini, and a ſecond time at Ca- 
AI do not think a journey through France and I- 
taly, provided a man keeps his temper all the way, ſo 


bad a thing as ſome people would make you believe: 


there muſt be ps and downs, or how the duce ſhould 
we get into vallies where Nature ſpreads ſo many tables 
of entertainment. Tis nonſenſe to imagine they will 
lend you their voitures to be ſhaken to pieces for no- 
thing; and unleſs you pay twelve ſous for greaſing 
your wheels, how ſhould: the poor peaſant get butter 
to his bread !—— We really expect too much 
and for the liyre or two above par for your ſuppers 
and bed——at the moſt, they are but one ſhilling and 
nine-pence halfpenny——who would embroil their 
philoſophy for it? for heaven's and for your own 
ſake, pay it- pay it with both hands open, ra- 
ther than leave Donates fitting drooping up- 
on the eye of your fair Hoſteſs and her Damſels in the 
te- way, at your departure and beides, my dear 
die you get a ſiſterly kiſs of each of em worth a 
pound—at leaſt I did 
For my uncle Toby's amours running all the 
way in my head, they had the ſame effect upon me as 
if they had been my own—l[ was in the moſt perfect 


- ftats of bounty and good will; and felt the kindlieſt 


harmony vibrating within me, with every oſcillation of 
the chaiſe alike ; ſo that whether roads were rough or 
ſmooth, it made no difference ; every thing I ſaw, or 
had to do with, touch'd upon ſome ſecret ſpring ei- 


ther of ſentiment or rapture, 
= — They 
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They were the ſweeteſt notes T ever heard; and 
J inftantly let down the fore-glaſs to hear them more 
diftintly——*Tis Maria; ſaid the poſtilion, obſerv- 
ing I was liſtening Poor Maria, continued he, (lean- 
ing his body on one fide to Jet me fee her, for he was 
in a line betwixt us) is fitting upon a bank, playing 
her veſpers upon her pipe, with her little goat beſide 
her. 8 

The young fellow utter'd this with an accent and a 
look fo perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I in- 
ſtantly made a vow, I would give him a four and 
twenty ſous piece, when I got to Moulins — 
And who is poor Maria? faid J. 

The love and pity of all the villages around us; 
ſaid the poſtilion—it is but three years ago, that the 
ſun did not ſnine upon fo fair, fo quick-witted and 
amiable a maid ; and better fate did Maria deſerve, 
than to have her Banns forbid, by the intrigues of the. 
curate of the pariſh who publiſhed them 

He was going on, when Maria, who had made a 
ſhort pauſe, put the pipe to her mouth and began the 
air again——they were the ſame notes,. yet were 
ten times ſweeter: It is the evening ſervice to the 
Virgin, ſaid the young man—but who has taught her 
to play it——or how ſhe came by her pipe, no one 
| knows; we think that Heaven has aſſiſted her in 

both ; for ever fince ſhe has been unſettled in her 
mind, it ſeems her only confolation——ſhe has never 
once had the pipe out of her hand, but plays that er- 
vice upon it almoſt night and day. | 

The poſtilion delivered this with ſo much diſcretion 
and natural eloquence, that I could not help deeypher- 
ing ſomething in his face above his condition, and 
ſhould have fifted out his hiſtory, had not poor Ma- 
ria's taken ſuch full poſſeſſion of me. 

We had got up by this time almoſt to the bank where 
Maria was ſitting: ſhe was in a thin white jacket, 
with her hair, all but two treſſes, drawn up into a filk | 
net, with a few olive leaves twiſted a little fantaſtical- 
ly on one fide—ſhe was beautiful; aud if ever I felt 
the full force of an honeſt heart-ache, it was the mo- 


ment I ſaw her 


% 
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ob help her! poor damſel: above a hundred 
maſſes, ſaid the poſtilion, have been faid in the ſeveral 
pariſh churches and convents around, for her——but 
without effect; we have ſtill hopes, as ſhe is ſenſible 
for ſhort intervals, that the Virgin at laſt will reſtore 
her to herſelf ;, but her parents, who know her beſt, 
are hopeleſs upon that ſcore, and think her ſenſes are 
loſt for ever. 

As the poſtilion ſpoke this, Maria made a cadence 
ſo — © ſo —_ and querulous, that I ſprung 
out of the chaiſe to help her, and found myſelf fitting 
betwixt her and her goat, before I relapſed from my 
enthuſiaſm. 2 

Maria looked wiſtfully for ſome time at me, and 
then at her goat—and then at me——and then at her 
goat again, and ſo on alternately ——— 

— Well, Maria, ſaid I ae reſemblance do 
you find? 

I do intreat the candid reader to believe me, that it 
was from the humbleſt conviction of what a Beaſi man 
is, —that I aſk'd the queſtion; and that I would not 
have let fallen an unſeaſonable pleaſantry in the vene- 
rable preſence of Miſery, to be entitled to all the wit 
that ever Rabelais ſcatter'd—and yet I own my heart 
ſmote me, and that I ſo ſmarted at the very idea of it, 
that I ſwore I would ſet up for Wiſdom, and utter 
grave ſentences the reſt of my days—and never—ne- 
ver attempt __ to commit mirth with man, woman, 
or child, the longeſt day I had to live. 

As for writing nonſenſe to them believe, there 
was a reſerve—but that I leave to the world. 

Adieu, Maria !—adieu, poor hapleſs damſel !—— 
ſome time, but not ow, I may hear thy ſorrows from 
thy own lips—but 1 was deceived ; for that moment 
the took her pipe, and told me ſuch a tale of woe with 
it, that I roſe up, and with broken and irregular ſteps, 
walk'd ſoftly to my chaiſe. 

What an excellent inn at Moulins ! 
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CHAP. XXV. 


FX 7 HEN we have got to the end of this chapter 
(but not before) we muſt all turn back to the 
two blank chapters, on the account of which my ho- 
nour has lain bleeding this half hour——1I ſtop it, by 
ulling off one of my yellow ſlippers, and throwing it 

with all my violence to the oppolite fide of my room, 
with a declaration at the heel of it 

hat whatever reſemblance it may bear to half 
the chapters which are written in the world, or, for 
aught I know, may be now writing in it—that it was 
as Caſual as the foam of Zeuxis his horſe : beſides, L 
look upon a chapter which has cnly nothing in it, 
vith reſpect; and conſidering what worſe things there 
are in the world That it is no way a proper ſubject 
for ſatire 

Why then was it left ſo? And here, without ſtay - 
ing for my reply, ſhall I be called as many blockheads, 
numſculs, doddypoles, dunderheads, ninnyhammers, 
gooſecaps, joltheads, nincompoops, and ſh-t-a-beds— 
and other unſavoury appellations, as ever the cake» 
bakers of Lerne, caſt in the teeth of King Garagan- 
tua's ſhepherds And PI let them do it, as 
Bridget ſaid, as much as they pleaſe; for how was it 
poſſible they ſhould foreſee the neceſſity I was under 
of writing the 25th chapter of my book, before the 
18th, c. | 

—80 I don't take it amiſs—All I with is, that it 
may be a leſſon to the world, © to let people tell their 
tories their own way,” | LS 


The Eighteenth Chapter. 


* 


8 Mrs Bridget open'd the door before the vor- 
poral had well given the rap, the interval be- 
twixt that and my — Toby's introduction into the 
parlour, was ſo ſhort, that Mrs Wadman had but juſt 
time to get from behind the curtain lay a Bible up- 
on the table, aud advance a Rep or two towards the 
door to receive him, | | 
R 2 My 
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My uncle Toby faluted Mrs Wadman, after the 
manner in which women were ſaluted by men in the 
year of our Lord God one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and thirteen————then facing about, he marched 


up abreaſt with her to the ſopha, and in three plain 
words though not before he was ſat down 
nor after he was ſat down—but as he was fitting down, 
told her, . he was in lobe ſo that my un- 
cle Toby ftrained himſelf more in the declaration than 
he needed. : , | 

Mrs Wadman naturally looked down upon a ſlit 
ſhe had been darning up in her apron, in expectation 
every moment, that my uncle Toby would go on; but 
having no talents for amplification, and Love more- 
over of all others being a ſubje& of which he was the 
leaſt a maſter—when 5 
that he loved her, he let it alone, and left the matter 
to work after its own way. 

My father was always in raptures with this ſyſtem 
of my uncle Toby's, as he falſely called it, and would 
often ſay, that could his brother Toby to his proceſſe 
have added but a pipe of tobacco——he had where- 
withal to have found his way, if there was faith in a 
Spaniſh proverb, towards the hearts of half the wo- 
men upon the globe. | 

My uncle Toby never underſtood what my father 
meant; nor will I preſume. to extract more from it, 
than a condemnation of an error which the bulk of the 
world lie under but the French, every one of em 
to a man, who believe in it, almoſt, as much as the 
REAL PRESENCE, © That talking of love, is making 
8 


pudding by the ſame receipt. 


Let us go on: Mrs Wadman ſat in expectation my 

uncle Toby would do ſo, to almoſt the firſt pulſation 
of that minute, wherein ſilence, on one fide or the o- 
ther, generally becomes indecent; ſo edging herſelf a 
little more towards him, and raiſing up her eyes, ſub- 
bluſhing, as ſhe did it—ſhe took up the gauntlet—or 
the diſcourſe (if you like it better) and communed 
with my uncle Toby, thus: | 


The 


e had told Mrs Wadman once 


— 


I would as ſoon ſet about making a black- 
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The cares and diſquietudes of the marriage ſtate, 
quoth Mrs Wadman, are very great. 1 ſuppoſe fo— 
ſaid my uncle Toby: and therefore, when a perſon, 
continued Mrs Wadman, is ſo much at his eaſe as you 
are——ſo happy, Captain Shandy, in yourſelf, your 
friends, and your amuſements—I wonder, what rea- 
ſons can incline you to the ſtate. 0 h 

hey are written, quoth my uncle Toby, in 
the Common. Prayer Book. | ar" 
Thus far my uacſt Toby went on warily, and kept 
within his depth, leaving Mrs Wadman to fail upon. 
the gulph as ſhe pleaſed. 

Asa for children——faid Mrs Wadman 
though a. principal end. perhaps of the inſtitution, and 
the natural wiſh, I ſuppoſe, of every parent yet 
do not we all find, they are certain ſorrows, and very 
uncertain comforts ?. and what is there, dear Sir, to 
pay one for the heart-aches—what compenſatian for 
the many tender and diſquieting apprehenſions of a 
ſuffering and defenceleſs mother who brings them in- 
to life? I declare, ſaid my uncle Toby, ſmit with pi- 
ty, I know of none; unleſs it be the pleaſure which it 
has pleaſed God 1 EY 

A fiddleftick ! quoth ſhe. 


Chapter the Nineteenth, 


"OW. there are ſuch an infinitude of notes, tunes, 
; cants, chants, airs, looks, and accents with 
which the word fddleftick may be pronounced in all 
ſuch cauſes as this, every one of 'em impreſſing a ſenſe 
and meaning as different from the other, as 475 from 
cleanlineſ. — That Caſuiſts (for it is an affair of conſci- 
ence on that ſcore) reckon up no leſs than four- 
teen thouſand, in which you may do either right or 
wrong. | | 
Mrs Wadman hit upon the fiddleftick, which ſum- 
moned up all my uncle Toby's modeſt blood into his 
cheeks.— ſo feeling within himſelf that he had ſomehow 
or other got beyond his depth, he ſtopt ſhort; and with- 
our entering furthereither into the patns or pleaſures of 
matrimony, he laid js hand upon his heart, and mads 
3 _ 


La 
an offer to take them as they were, and ſhare them 


4 e her. | 


en my uncle Toby had faid this, he did not care 
to fay it again; ſa caſting his eye upon the Bible 
which Mrs Wadman had Jaid upon the table, he took 
it up; and popping, dear foul! upon a paſſage in it, 
of all others the moſt intereſting to him—which was 
the ſiege of Jericho—he ſet himſelf to read it over 
leaving his propoſal of marriage, as he had done his 
declaration of love, to work with her after its own way. 
Now, it wrought neither as an aſtringent or a looſener; 
nor like opium, or bark, or mercury, or buckthorn, 
or any one drug which Nature had beſtowed upon the 
world —in ſhort, it work'd not at all in her; and the 
cauſe of that was, that there was ſomething working 
there before Babbler that I am ! T have anticipat 
what it was a dozen times; but there is fire {till in the 


ſubject—allons. 
CHA P. XXVI. 


T is natural for a perfect ſtranger, who is going 

from London to Edinburgh, to enquire, before he 

ſets out, how many miles to Vork; which is about 

the half way—nor does any body wonder, if he goes 
on and aſks about the Corporation, c. | 

It was juſt as natural for Mrs Wadman, whoſe firſt 
huſband was all his time afflicted with a ſciatica, to 
wiſh to know how far from the hip to the groin; and 
how far ſhe was likely to ſuffer more or leſs in her feel- 
ings, in the one caſe than in the other. | 

She had accordingly read Drake's anatomy, from 
one end to the other. She had peeped into Whatton 
npon the brain, and borrowed “ Graaf upon the bones 
and muſcles ; but could make nothing of it. 

She had reaſon'g likewiſe from her own powers 
laid down theorems—drawn conſequences, and come 
to no concluſion. | nk 

0 


This muſt be 2 miſtake in Mr Shandy, for Graaf wrote 
upon the penereatic juice, and the parts of generation. 
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To clear up all, ſhe had twice aſked Dr Slop, “ if 
poor Captain Shandy was ever likely to recover of his 
wound?“ | | 
He is recovered, Dr Slop would ſay. 
What! quite ? 

uite, Madam 

But what do you mean by a recovery? Mrs Wad- 


man would ſay. 
Dr Slop was the worſt man alive at definitions ; and 


ſo Mrs Wadman could get no knowledge: in ſhort, 
there was no way to extract it, but from my uncle 
Toby himſelf. | | . 

There is an accent of humanity in an inquiry of this 
kind, which lulls Sus icio to reſt——and I _ = 
perſuaded the ſerpent got pretty near it; in his diſ- 
— with Eve; for the * in the ſex to be 
deceived could not be ſo t, that ſhe ſhould have 
boldneſs to hold chat with the deyil without it 
But there is an accent of humanity—how ſhall I de- 
ſcribe it ?—tis an accent which covers the part with a 
garment, and gives the inquirer a right to be as par- 
ticular with it as your body-ſurgeon. _ | 

“Was it without remiſſion 

6% —Was it more tolerable in bed? 

« — Could he lie on both ſides alike with it? 

„Was he able to mount a horſe ? 

66 Was motion bad for it?“ et cetera, were ſo 
tenderly ſpoke to, and ſo directed towards my uncle 
Toby's heart, that every item of them ſunk ten times 
deeper into it than the evils themſelves—but when Mrs 
Wadman went round about by Namur to get at my un- 
cle Toby's groin ; and engaged him to attack the point 
of the advanced counterſcarp, and ple mee with the 
Dutch to take the counter-guard of St Roch ſword in 
hand—and then with tender notes playing upon his ear, 
led him all bleeding by the handout of the trench, wip- 
ing her eye, as he was carried to his tent Heaven 
Earth! Sea !—all was lifted up—the ſprings of nature 
role above their levels—an angel of mercy fat beſide him 
on the ſopha—his heart glow'd with fire and had 
he been worth a thouſand, he had loft every heart of 
them to Mrs Wadman, 


£ 
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— And whereabouts, dear Sir, quoth Mrs Wad- 
man, a little categorically, did you receive this ſad 
blow ?—In aſking this queſtion, Mrs Wadman gave a 
ſlight glance towards the waiſtband of my uncle e To- 
by's red pluſh breeches, expecting naturally, as the 
Horteſt reply to it, that my uncle Tob by would lay his 
forefinger upon the place It fell out otherwiſe—for 
my uncle Toby having got his wound before the gate 
of St Nicolas, in one of the traverſes of the trench, 
oppoſite to the ſalient angle of the demi - baſtion of St 
Roch; he could at any time ſtick a pin upon the iden- 
tical ſpot of ground where- he was ſtanding when the 
ſtone ſtruck him: this ſtruck inſtantly upon my uncle 
Toby's ſenſorium—and with it, ſtruck his large map 
of the town and citadel of Namur and its environs, 
which he had purchaſed and paſted down upon a board 
by the corporal's aid, during his long illneſs—it had 
lain with other military lumber in the garret ever ſince, 

and accordingly the corporal was detached into the 
garret to fetch it. 

My uncle Toby meaſured off thirty toiſes, with 
Mrs Wadman's ſciſſars, from the returning angle be- 
fore the gate of St Nicolas; and with ſuch a virgin 
modeſty Paid her finger upon the place, that the god- 
deſs of Decency, if then in being—if ,not *twas her 
ſhade—ſhook her head, and wk a finger m_—_— a- 
croſs her eyes forbid her to explain the miſtake. 

Unhappy Mrs Wadman ! 

For nothing can make this chapter go off with 
ſpirit but an apoſtrophe to thee—but my heart tells 
me that, in ſuch a criſis, an apoſtrophe 1s but an inſult 
in diſguiſe, and ere I would offer one to a woman in 
Adr the chapter go to the devil; provided a · 
ny damn'd critic in keeping will be but at the trouble 
to take it with him. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Y uncle Toby s map is carried down into the 
kitchen. 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. XXVIII. 


— A ND here is the Maes———and this is the 
Sambre, ſaid the corporal, pointing with 
his right hand extended a little towards the map, and 
his left upon Mrs Bridget's ſhoulder but not the 
ſhoulder next him and this, ſaid he, is the town of 
Namur——and this the citadel——and there lay the 
French—and here lay his honour and myſelf—and in 
this curſed trench, Mrs Bridget, quoth the corporal, 
taking her by the hand, did he receive the wound which 
cruſh'd him ſo miſerably here—In pronouncing which, 
he ſlightly preſs'd the back of her hand towards the 
part he felt for and let it fall. | 
We thought, Mr Trim, it had been more in the 
middle—ſaid Mrs Bridget | | 
That would have — us for ever — ſaid the cor- 
ral. 
1 left my poor miſtreſs undone too — ſaid 
Bridget. 
e corporal made no reply to the repartee, but b 
giving Mrs Bridget a ki.” F E 
Come come —ſaid Bridget—holding the palm of 
her left hand parallel to the plane of the horizon, and 
ſliding the fingers of the other over it, in a way which 
could not have been done, had there been the leaſt wart 
or protuberance——Tis is every ſyllable of it falſe, 
cried the corporal, before ſhe had half finiſhed the 
ſentence 
Il know it to be fact, ſaid Bridget, from credible 
witneſſes. | 
—— Upon my honour, ſaid the corporal, laying his 
hand upon his heart, and bluſhing as he ſpoke with 
honeſt reſentment— tis a ſtory, Nis Bridget, as falſe 
as hell Not, ſaid Bridget, interrupting him, 
that either I or my miſtreſs care a halfpeany about 
it, whether *tis ſo. or no—only that when one is mar- 
| vos one would chooſe to have ſuch a thing by one at 
eaſt 
It was ſomewhat unfortunate for Mrs Bridget, that 
ſhe had begun the attack with her manual exerciſe ; for 


the corporal inſtantly *® @ 
* - JR | 


* 
* 
* @ * 
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* 
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"* * * | 


CHAP. XXIX. 
T7 was like the momentary conteſt in the moiſt eye- 
lids of an April morning, Whether Bridget 
ſhould laugh or cry.“ 
She fnatch'd up a rolling · pin twas ten to one ſhe 
had — 
© "She laid it down — ſhe cried; and had one ſingle 
tear of em but taſted of bitterneſs, full ſorrowful would 
the corporal's heart have been that he had uſed the 
argument; but the corporal underſtood the ſex, a guart 
major to a terce at leaſt, better than my uncle Toby, 
and accordingly he affailed Mrs Bridget after this 
manner. | ey, 
I know, Mrs Bridget, ſaid the corporal, giving her 
a moſt reſpectful kiſs, that thou art good and modeſt 
by nature, and art withal ſo generous a girl in thyſelf, 
that, if I know thee rightly, thou wouldſt not wound 
an inſect, much leſs the honour of ſo gallant and wor- 
thy a ſoul as my maſter, waſt thou ſure to be made 
counteſs of. but thou haſt been ſet on, and deluded, 
dear Bridget, as is often a woman's caſe, * to pleaſe 
others more than themſelves 3X 
Bridget's eyes poured down at the ſenſations the 
corporal excited 
— Tell me—tell me chen, my dear Bridget, continu- 
ed the corporal, taking hold of her hand, which hung 
down dead by her fide—and giving a ſecond kiſs— 
whoſe ſuſpicion has miſled thee ? 
Bridget ſobb'd a ſob or two—then opened her eyes 
the corporal wiped 'em with the bottom of her 
apron—ſhe then open'd her heart and told him all. 


C HAP. XXX. 


Y uncle Toby and the corporal had gone on ſe. 


1 parately with their operations the greateſt pare 
: = ? 
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of the campaign, and as effectually cut off from all 
communication of what either the one or the other had 
been doing, as if they had been 3 from each 
other by the Maes or the Sambre. 

My uncle Toby, on his fide, had prefeined: himſelf 
every afternoon in his red and' filver, and blue and 
gold alternately, and ſuſtained an infinity of attacks in 
them without knowing them to be aemche and ſo 
had nothing to communicate 

The corporal, on his ſide, in taking Bridget, by it 
had gained conſiderable advanta * conſequent- 
ly had much to communicate but what were the ad- 
Vantages————a$ well as what was the manner by 
which he had ſeized them, required ſo nice an hiſtori- 
an that the corporal durſt not venture upon it; and 
as ſenſible as he was of glory, would rather have been 
contented to have gone bare-headed, and without lau- 
rels for ever, than torture his maſter's modeſty for a 
ſingle moment 

eſt of honeſt and gallant ſervants! But T have 
apoftrophiz*d thee, Trim! once before—and could I 
apotheoſize thee alſo (that is to fay) with good com- 
pany I would do it without ceremony in the _ 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


N 3% my uncle Toby had one evening laid down 
his pipe upon the table, and was counting over 
to himſelf, upon his finger ends, (beginning at his 
thumb) all Mrs Wadman's perfections, one by one; 
and happening two or three times together, either by 
omitting ſome, or counting others twice over, to puzzle 
himſelf ſadly before he could get beyond his middle 
finger Pr'ythee Trim! ſaid he, taking up his pipe 
x OR. me a pen and ink : Trim brought paper 
allo 
Take a full ſheet—Trim ! ſaid my uncle Toby, mak- 
ing a ſign with his pipe at the ſame time to take a 
chair and ſit down cloſe by him at the table. The 
corporal obeyed placed the paper directly before him 
—took a pen and dipp'd it in the ink. 
—— she 


_ 
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r —— She has a thouſand virtues, Trim! ſaid my uncle 
— 

Am I to ſet tham PRIOR an' pleaſe your honour? 

quoth the corporal. 

hut they muſt be taken in their ranks, replied 
my uncle Toby ; for of them all, Trim, that which wins 
me moſt, and which is a ſecurity for all the reſt, is 
the compaſſionate turn and ſingular humanity of her 
9 — proteſt, added my uncle Toby, looking 
ups as he proteſted it, towards the top of the cieling 
— That was I her brother, Trim, a thouſand fold, ſhe 
could not make more conſtant or more tender inquiries 
after my ſufferings—though now no more. 

The corporal made no reply to my uncle Toby's 
proteſtation, but by a ſhort cough—he dipp'd the pen 
_ — time into the ink-horn; ; and my uncle Toby, 

with the end of his pipe as cloſe to the top 
a the 4 at the left hand corner of it, as he could 
it the corporal wrote down the word HU- 
MANITY - - - - thus. 
Pr'ythee, corporal, ſaid my uncle Toby, as foon as 
Trim had done it—how often does Mrs Bridget in- 
quire after the wound on the cap of thy knee, which 
thou received'ft at the battle of Landen? 

=_ never, an #. nomad your honour, inquires after it 
at 2 

That, corporal, ſaid m uncle Toby, with all the 
triumph the of his nature would permit— 
that ſhews the difference i in the character of the miſ- 
treſs and maid Had the fortune of war allotted the 
ſame miſchance to me, Mrs Wadman would have in- 
quired into every circumſtance relating to it a hundred 
times She would have inquired, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, ten times as often about your honour's groin— 
The pain, Trim, is equally excruciating and 

Compaſſion has as much to do with the one as the 
other 

—— God bleſs your honour! cried the corporal— 
what has a woman's compaſſion to do with a wound 
upon the cap of a man's knee? had your honour's been 
ſhot into ten thouſand ſplinters at the affair of Landen, 
Mrs Wadman would * troubled her head as _ 
abqut 
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about it as Bridget; becauſe, added the corporal, low-- 
ering his voice, and ſpeaking very e as he aſ- 
ned his reaſon 
« The knee 1 is ſuch a diſtance from the main body— 
whereas the groin, your honour knows, is upon the 
very curtain of the place.” 


My uncle Toby gave a long e in a note 
which could 4 25 heard acroſs the table. | 

The corporal had advanced too far to retire——in 
three words he told the reſt 

My uncle Toby laid down his pipe as gently upon 
the e as if it had been ſpun from the unravellings 
of a ſpider's web— _ 

—Let us go to my brother Shandy* 85 faid he. 


C HAP. XXXIL 


| T HERE will be juſt time, whilſt my uncle Toby 

and Trim are walking to my father's, to inform 
you, that Mrs Wadman had, ſome moons before this, 
made a confident of my mother; and that Mrs Bridget, 
who had the burden of her own, as well as her miſ- 
treſs's ſecret to carry, had got happily delivered of 
both to Suſannah behind the garden wall. 

As for my mother, ſhe ſaw nothing at all in it, to | 
make the leaſt buſtle about—but Suſannah was ſufe 
ficient, by herſelf, for all the ends and purpoſes you 

could poſſibly have, in exporting a family ſecret ; for 
ſhe inſtantly imparted it by —_ to Jonathan—and 
nga by tokens to the cook, as ſhe was baſting a 
oin of mutton; the cook fold it with ſome kitchea fat 
to the poſtilion for a groat, who truck'd it with the 
dairy-maid for ſomething of about the ſame value— 
and though whiſper'd in the bay-loft, Fame caught 
the notes with her brazen-trumpet, and ſounded them 
upon the houſe-top———In 2 word, not an old wo- 
man in the village or five miles = who did not 
underſtand the difficulties of my uncle Toby's ſiege, 
and what were the ſecret articles which had delayed 
the ſurrender, 
My father, whoſe way was to 3 every event in 
nature into an hy potheſis, by which means never man 
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erncified Tx urn at the rate he did had but juſt 
heard of the report as my uncle Toby ſet out; and 
catching fire ſuddenly at the treſpaſs done his brother 
by it, was demonſtrating to Yorick, notwithſtandin 
my mother was fitting by—not only, That the devil 
was in women, and that the whole of the affair was 
luſt; but that every evil and diſorder in the world, 
of what kind or nature ſoever, from the firſt fall of 
Adam, down to my uncle Toby's (incluſive) was ow- 
E way or other to the ſame unruly appetite. 
LVorick was juſt bringing my father's hypotheſis to 
ſome temper, when my uncle Toby entering the room 
with marks of infinite benevolence and forgiveneſs in 
his looks, my father's eloquence rekindled againſt the 
paſhon—and as he was not very nice in the choice of 
his words when he was wroth—as ſoon as my uncle 
Toby was ſeated by the fire, and had filled his pipe, 
my father broke out in this manner. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


THAT proviſion ſhould be made for continu- 
Ju ing the race of ſo great, ſo exalted and god- 
like a Being as man—1 am far from denying——but 
philoſophy ſpeaks freely of every thing ; and therefore 
I ſtill think, and do maintain it to be a pity, that it 
ſhould be done by means of a paſſion which bends down 
the faculties, and turns all the wiſdom, contemplations, 
and operations of the foul backwards—a paſſion, my 

dear, continued my father, addreſſing himſelf to my 
mother, which couples and equals wiſe men with fools, 
and makes us come out of our caverns and hiding- 
places more like ſatyrs and four-footed beaſts than 
men. 

I know it will be ſaid, continued my father, 3 
himſelf of the Prolepſit that in itſelf, and fimply taken 
_—like hunger or thirſt, or ſleep tis an affair neither 

or bad or ſhameful or otherwiſe Why then 
id the delicacy of Diogenes and Plato ſo recalcitrate 
_ againſt it? and wherefore, when we go about to make 
and plant a man, do we put out the candle? and for 
what reaſon is it, that all the parts thereof - the congre- 
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ents—the tions- the inſtruments, and what- 
ever ſerves thereto, are ſo held as to be conveyed to a 
cleanly mind by no language, tranſlation, or periphraſis 
whatever? " 
| The act of killing and deſtroying a man, con- 
tinued my father, raikng bis voice—and turning to my 
uncle Toby—you ſee is glorious and the weapons by 
which we 30 it are honourable We march with them 
upon our ſhoulders We ſtrut with them by our 
ſides— We gild them We carve them We in · lay 
them We enrich them—Nay, if it be but a ſcoundrel 
cannon, we caſt an ornament upon the breech of it 

— My uncle Toby laid down his pipe to intercede 
for a better epithet and Yorick was riſing up to 
batter the whole hypotheſis to pieces | 

When Obadiah broke into the middle of the 
room with a complaiat, which cried out for an imme- 
diate hearing. 

The caſe was this: 

My father, whether by ancient cuſtom of the manor, 
or as improprietor of the great tythes, was obliged to 
keep a Bull for the ſervice of the Pariſh, and Obadiah 
had led his cow upon a pop-vi/it to him one day or 
other the preceding ſummer— I ſay, one day or other 
— becauſe, as chance would have it, it was the day on 
which he was married to my father's houſe - maid ſo 
one was a reckoning to the other Therefore, when 
0's wife was brought to bed—Obadiahthanked 
Now, ſaid Obadiah, I ſhall have a calf : ſo Oba- 

diah went daily to viſit his cow. 

She*ll calve on Monday—or Taeſday—or Wedneſ- 
day at the fartheſt | 

The cow did not calve No—ſhe'll not calve till 
next week—the cow put it off terribly—till at the end 
of the ſixth week, Obadiah's ſuſpicions (like a good 
man's) fell upon the Bull. | 

; Now the pariſh being very large, my father's Bull, 
to ſpeak the truth of him, was no way equal to the de- 
partment; he had, however, got himſelf, ſomehow or 
other, thruſt into employment—and as he went thro? 
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the buſineſs with a grave face, my father had a high 
opinion of him. 

— Moſt of the townſmen, an' pleaſe your worſhi 
quoth Obadiah, believe that tis all the Bull's fault 
hut may not a cow be barren ? replied my fa- 
ther, turning to Dr Slop. 

It never happens, ſaid Dr Slop: but the man's wife 
may have come before her time naturally enough— 


Pr'ythee has the child hair upon his head? added Dr 


Slop——— 

— It is hairy as I am; ſaid Obadiah.—Obadiah 
had not been ſhaved for three weeks —Wheu - u- 
u cried my father; beginning the ſentence 
with an exclamatory whiſtle—and ſo, brother Toby, 
this poor Bull of mine, who is as good a Bull as ever 
p—ſs'd, and might have done for Europa herſelf in 
. times —had he but two legs leſs, might have 

n driven into Doctors Commons and loft his cha - 
rater—which to a Town Bull, brother Toby, is the 
very ſame thing as his life 
| 1 ! faid my mother, what is all this ſtory a- 

tr 

A COCK and a BULL, ſaid Yorick—And one 
of the beſt of its kind, I ever heard. 


THE END. 
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